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occasion the injuries committed against the op- 
pressed to be more lightly looked over. 

Where morality is kept to and supported by 
the inhabitants of a country, there is a certain 
reproach attends those individuals amongst them, 
who manifestly deviate therefrom. Thus, i 
In being crucified to the world, broken off| person of good report is charged with s 
from that friendship which is enmity with God, | goods out of an open shop in the day ti 
and dead to the customs and fashions which have | on a public trial is found guilty, and the 


not their foundation in the Truth, the way ix} that case is put in execution, he therein s 

. . | . . °e ‘ 
prepared.to lowliness in outward living, and toa a loss of reputation; but if he be convi 
disentanglement from those snares which attend 


second and third time of the like offence, 
the love of money ; and where the faithful friends 
of Christ are so situated that merchandising ap- 


pears to be their duty, they feel a restraint from | 
going farther than he owns their proceeding ; 


Where the treasures of pure love are opened, | 
and we obediently follow Him who is the light | 
of life, the mind ‘becomes chaste; and a care is 
felt, that the unction from the Holy One may be 
our leader in every undertaking. 










good name would cease amongst such who knew 
these things. If his neighbor, reputed to be an 
| honest man, is charged with buying goods of this 
;| thief, at a time when the purchaser knew they 


being convinced that “ we are not our own, but 
are bought with a price, that none of us may live 
to ourselves, but to Him who died for us.” Thus 
they are taught not only to keep to a moderate 
advance and uprightness in their dealings, but to 
consider the tendency of their proze eding ; to do 
nothing which they know would operate against 

the cause of universal righteousness, and to keep ' 
continually in view the spreading of the peace- 

able kingdom of Christ amongst mankind. 

The prophet Isaiah spoke of the gathered | 
church, in the similitude of a city, where many 
being employed were all prese rved in purity ; 


were stolen, and on a public trial is found guilty, 
this purchaser would meet with disesteem ; but 
if he persisted in buying stolen goods, knowing 
them to be such, and was publicly convicted 
thereof a second and third time, he would no 
longer be considered as an honest man by those 
who knew these things; nor would it appear of 
good report to be found i in his company, or buy- 

ing his traffic, until some evident tokens of sin- 
cere repentance appeared in him. But where 
iniquity is committed openly, and the authors of 
it are not brought to justice or put to shame, 


their hands grow strong. Thus the general cur- 

“They shall call them the holy people, the re-| ruption of the Jews shortly before their state was 
deemed of the Lord, and thou shalt be called,! broken up by the Chaldeans, is described by 
sought out, a city not forsaken.” The apostle, their boldness in impiety; for as their leaders 
after mentioning the mystery of Christ's suffer. were connected together in wickedness, they 
ings, exhorts, “Be ye holy in all manner of. strengthened one another and grew confident. 
conversation.”’ There is a conversation neces-| “ Were they ashamed when they had committed 
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abominations? nay, they were not at all ashamed, | careful they are that no prospects of gain may 
neither could they blush ;” on which account) induce them to become partial in judgment re- 
the Lord thus expostulates with them, “‘ What /specting an injury; “ They shake their hands 
hath my beloved to do in my house, seeing she | from holding bribes.” 
hath wrought lewdness with many? and the holy} Again, where any interest is so connected with 
flesh is passed from thee: when thou doest evil,|shedding blood, that the ery of innocent blood 
then thou rejoicest.” goes also with it; he points out their care to 
The faithful friends of Christ, who hunger and | keep innocent blood from crying against them, 
thirst after righteousness, and inwardly breathe|in the similitude of a man stopping his ears to 
that his kingdom may come on earth as it is in| prevent a sound from entering his head, “ They 
heaven, are taught by him to be quick of under-|stop their ears from hearing of blood ;” and 
standing in his fear, and to be very attentive to| where they know that wickedness is committed, 
the means he may appoint for promoting pure | he points out with care, that they do not by an 
righteousness in the earth ; and as shame is due | unguarded friendship with the authors of it, ap- 
to those whose works manifestly operate against | pear like unconcerned lookers on, but as people 
the gracious design of his sufferings for us, a| so deeply affected with sorrow, that they cannot 
care lives on their minds that no wrong customs, | endure to stand by and behold it; this he repre- 
however supported, may bias their judgments,|sents in the similitude of a man “ shutting his 


but that they may humbly abide under the cross, 
and be preserved in a conduct which may not 
contribute to strengthen the hands of the wicked 


eyes from seeing evil.” 
“Who amongst us shall dwell with the de- 
vouring fire? Who amongst us shall dwell with 


in their wickedness, or to remove shame from | everlasting burnings? He that walketh righte- 


those to whom it is justly due. The coming of 
that day is precious in which we experience the 
truth of this expression, “The Lord our righte- 
ousness,” and feel him to be “made unto us 
wisdom and sanctification.” 

The example of a righteous man is often look- 
ed at with attention. Where righteous men join 
in business their company gives encouragement 
to others; and as one grain of incense deliber- 
ately offered to the prince of this world, renders 
an offering to God in that state unacceptable, 

d from those esteemed leaders of the people 

be injurious to the weak; it requires deep 
ity of heart to follow him faithfully, who 
ives sound wisdom and the spirit of true 
ing. O how necessary it is to consider 

ight of a holy profession ! 
he conduct of some formerly, gave occasion 
of complaint against them, “Thou hast defiled 
thy sanctuaries by the multitude of thine iniqui- 
ties, by the iniquity of thy traffic.” And in sev- 
eral places it is charged against Israel that they 

had polluted the holy Name. 

The prophet Isaiah represents inward sanctifi- 
cation in the similitude of being purged from that 
which is fuel for fire ; and particularly describes 
the outward fruits, brought forth by those who 
dwell in this inward holiness, “ they walk right- 
eously, and speak uprightly.” By walking he 
represents the journey through life, as a righteous 
journey ; and “ by speaking uprightly,” seems to 
point at that which Moses appears to have had 
in view, when he thus expressed himself, “Thou 
shalt not follow a multitude to do evil, nor speak 
in a case to decline after many to wrest judg- 
ment.” 

He goes on to show their firmness in equity; 
representing them as persons superior to all the 
arts of getting money, which have not righteous- 
ness for their foundation; “They despise the 
gain of oppressions :” and he further shows how 


ously and speaketh uprightly. He that despiseth 
the gain of oppressions, that shaketh his hands 
from holding of bribes, that stoppeth his ears 
from hearing of blood, and shutteth his eyes 
from seeing evil.” 

He proceeds in the spirit of prophecy to show 
how the faithful, being supported under tempta- 
tions, would be preserved from the defilement 
which there isin the love of money ; that as they 
who, in a reverent waiting on God, feel their 
strength renewed, are said to “ mount upward ;” 
so here their preservation from the snare of un- 
righteous gain is represented in the likeness of a 
man, borne up above all crafty, artful means of 
getting the advantage of another, “They shall 
dwell on high ;” and he points out the stability 
and firmness of their condition, “ His place of 
defence shal! be the munitions of rocks;” and 
that under all the outward appearances of loss, in 
denying himself of gainful profits for righteous- 
ness sake, through the care of Him who pro- 
vides for the sparrows, he should have a supply 
answerable to infinite wisdom, “‘ Bread shall be 
given him, his waters shall be sure.” And as 
our Saviour mentions the sight of God to be at- 
tainable by “the pure in heart,” so here the 
prophet pointed out, how in true sanctification 
the understanding is opened, to behold the 
peaceable harmonious nature of his kingdom, 
“thine eyes shall see the King in his beauty ;” 
and that looking beyond all the afflictions which 
attend the righteous, to “a habitation eternal in 
the heavens,” with an eye divinely opened, they 
“shall behold the land that is very far off.” 

“He shall dwell on high, his place of defence 
shall be the munitions of rocks, bread shall be 
given him, his water shall be sure. Thine eyes 
shall see the King in his beauty; they shall be- 
hold the land that is very far off.” : 

I often remember, and to me the subject 1s 
awful, that the great Judge of all the earth 
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doeth that which is right, and that he “before| martyrs, among the people of Christ, unto the 


whom the nations are as a drop of a bucket,” is 
“no respecter of persons.” Happy for them, 
who, like the inspired prophet, “in the way of 
his judgments, wait for him.” 

Wher we feel him to sit as a refiner with fire, 
and know a resignedness wrought in us, to that 
which he appoints for us, his blessing in a very 
low estate is found to be more precious than much 
outward treasure in those ways of life where the 
leadings of his spirit are not followed. 

The prophet, in a sight of the Divine work 


amongst many people, declared, in the name of the | 


Lord, “1 will gather all nations and tongues, and 
they shall come and see my glory.” And again, 
“from the rising of the sun to the going down 
of the same, my name shall be great amongst the 
Gentiles, and in every place incense shall be of- 
fered to my name, and a pure offering.” 

Behold here how the prophets had an inward 
sense of the spreading of the kingdom of Christ; 
and how he was spoken of as one who should 
“take the heathen for his inheritance, and the 
utmost parts of the earth for his possession.” 
That “ he was given for a light to the Gentiles; 
and for salvation to the ends of the earth.” 

When we meditate on this Divine work, as a 
work of ages, a work that the prophets felt long 
before Christ appeared visibly on earth, and re- 
member the bitter agonies he endured when he 
“poured out his soul unto death,” that the 
heathen nations as well as others, might come to 
the knowledge of the Truth and be saved ; when 
we contemplate this marvellous work, as that 
which “the angels desire to look into,” and be- 
hold people amongst whom this light hath emi- 
nently broken forth, and who have received many 
favors from the bountiful hand of our Heavenly 
Father, not only indifferent with respect to pub- 
lishing the glad tidings amongst the Gentiles, as 
yet sitting in darkness and entangled with many 
superstitions; but aspiring after wealth and 
worldly honors, and taking means to obtain their 
ends, tending to stir up wrath and indignation, 
and to beget an abhorrence in them to the name 
of Christianity—when these things are weightily 
attended to, how mournful is the subject ? 

It is worthy of remembrance, that people in 
different ages, deeply baptized into the nature 
of that work for which Christ suffered, have joy- 
fully offered up their liberty and lives for promot- 
ing it in the earth. 

Policarp, who was reputed a disciple of St. 
John, having attained to great age, was at 
length sentenced to die for his religion, and being 
brought to the fire, prayed nearly as follows, 
“Thou God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom [ have received the knowledge of thee! 
Q God of the angels and powers, and of every 
living creature, and of all sorts of just men who 
live in thy presence; I thank thee! that thou 
hast graciously vouchsafed this day and this hour 
to allot me a portion among the number of 


resurrection of everlasting life; among whom I 
shall be received in thy sight, this day, asa 
fruitful and acceptable sacrifice: wherefore for 
all this, I praise thee, I bless thee, I glorify thee 
through the everlasting High Priest, Jesus 
Christ, thy well-beloved Son; to whom, with 
thee and the Holy Ghost, be all glory, world 
without end. Amen.” 

Bishop Latimer, when sentence of death by 
fire was pronounced against him, on account of 
his firmness in the cause of religion, said, “I 
thank God most heartily, that he hath prolonged 
my life to this end; that I may, in this case, 
glorify him by this kind of death.” Fox’s Acte 
and Monuments, $36. 

William Dewsbury, who had suffered much for 
his religion, in his last sickness, encouraging his 
friends to faithfulness, made mention, like good 
old Jacob, of the loving-kindness of God to him 
in the course of his life, and that through the 
power of Divine love, he for Christ’s sake had 
joyfully entered prisons. 

I mention these, as a few examples, out of 
many, of the powerful operation of the Spirit of 
Christ, where people are fully devoted to it, and 
of the ardent longings in their minds for the 
spreading of his kingdom amongst mankind. 
Now to those, in the present age, who truly 
know Christ, and feel the nature of his peaceable 
government opened in their understandings, how 
loud is the call wherewith we are called to faith- 
fulness ; that in following this pure light of life, 
“we, as workers together with him,” may labor 
in that great work for which he was offered as a 
sacrifice on the cross; and that his pea e 
doctrines may shine through us in thet 
harmony, at a time when the name of Chri 
ity has become hateful to many of the heatiam. 

When Gehazi had obtained treasures whith 
the prophet under Divine direction had refused, 
and was returned from the business ; the prophet, 
troubled at his conduct, queried if it was a time 
thus to prepare for specious living. “Is it a 
time to receive money and garments, men ser- 
vants and maid servants? The leprosy therefore 
of Naaman shall cleave to thee and to thy seed 
for ever.” © that we may lay to heart the conu- 
dition of the present time, and humbly follow 
His counsel, who alone is able to prepare the 
way for a true harmonious walking amongst man- 


kind. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
‘© KEEP THE DOOR OF MY LIPS.” 


To have this done, our hearts must be kept; 
for the deposit there generally opens the lips. 
Were we to reflect as we should, we would 
avoid many remarks respecting our fellow- 
creatures, that cause pain to every heart imbued 
with the mind of Christ. In our [Ohio] Yearly 
Meeting that has just passed, the reading and 
considering of the revised Discipline brought 
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before Friends, not only the order of the church the legitimate business of man, and is intimately 
organization, but its faith and practice, and call- | associated with religion. 

ed for the exercise of that Christian vitality of, But it is chiefly in relation to the education of 
the whole assembly, which had been previously youth and the instructions given by the ministers 
augmented by our late difficulties and schisms. | of religion, that this unholy alliance is most 
Many voices, never befure echoed by those walls, | pernicious, and most to be deplored. The edu- 
were heard in advocacy of the right. The Holy | cation of our princes seems prominently to have 
Spirit having wrought within, not only to give | in view fitting them for the governors and lead- 
them a view of their alienation from God by na- ers of soldiers. The sons of the nobility and 
ture, but also a sense of pardon through the gentry—and to a great extent the clergy also— 
grace and truth that come by Jesus Christ; but | are brought up as if fighting was to be a chief 
the exterior of some, (except the countenance,!employment with them. And great exertiors 
which is often an index of the soul,) had not yet are now being made to extend this system to all 
undergone material change. This situation of | other classes. 

things renders it extremely desirable that the | Our religious journals and the ministers of re- 
leaders of the people should judge righteous |ligion write and speak in approbation of this 
judgment, and not by appearance, keeping the | | State of things, and as if it was in perfect har- 
door of their lips. Let them continually be on | | mony with the religion of Christ. There ean be 
their guard, that none of the plants that our | no doubt but that, under the influence of early 
Heavenly Father has planted may be in any| impressions thus acquired, many excellent per 
way hurt or destroyed. If those who are bear- | sons express themselves very differently from 
ing the burden in the heat of the day should | what their better feelings would otherwise sug- 
observe unskilfulness in any of the newly en- | gest. To such an influence may probably be 
listed soldiers in the church militant, let them | ascribed the following sentences in the speech of 
not report it, unless circumstances should render | Dr. Miller, at the last annual meeting of the 


it necessary ; but rather go to the individual and 
labor to strengthen the weak hands and confirm 
the feeble knees; asking of our Heavenly Father 
ability to teach the hands to war and the fingers 
to fight, that Zion’s borders may be enlarged, 
her cords lengthened, and her stakes strength- 
ened. KE. W. 
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From the Herald of Peace 


THE ROOT OF THE EVIL. 


robably no one individual did a greater in- 
to the cause of religion than the Emperor 
stantine, when he erected the cross for the 


mdard of his army. 
combine the two kingdoms of light and darkness, 
an example which has been followed by a large 
proportion of Christian professors to the present 
day. 

An apostle of peace, in passing our churches 
and other public buildings, and beholding the 
monuments and their inscriptions, cannot but 
exclaim, “I perceive that in all things ye are too 
warlike.” The statues and the monuments of 
famous warriors decorated with implements of 
destruction, are conspicuous in the cathedrals, 
while overhead are suspended tattered flags as 
trophies of bloody victories. The colors of the 
army are consecrated (as it is termed) by clergy- 
men. The blessing of the Almighty is invoked 
upon the use of weapons of slaughter and desola- 
tion. The bells of the places of worship are 
rung to eclebrate deeds of murder and destruc- 
tion. Pompous and costly funerals, very similar 
to those described in the heathen poets, are be- 
stowed on the most successful generals and 
admirals. Almost everywhere there “is an ex- 
hibition of something that seems to say, war is 


He thereby attempted to | 


| Religions Tract Society: “1 am persuaded of 
this, that no man will be found to think the army 
less stalwart or less brave because he has been a 
student of the tracts of this Society, any more 
en a student of the blessed 
Word of God. One of the grand results of the 
past war, especially in the Crimea—and India 
taught it as much—was this, that true religion, 
burning, breathing love to Jesus Christ; a reli- 
gion not of form, but of spirituality; of prayer. 
and of psalm-singing too; was perfectly consist- 
ent with the truest heroism, and with bravery 
in the front of the enemy.” That amidst suc h 
scenes of wickedness there should have been a 
few instances of real love to Jesus, is, indeed, « 
cause of thankfulness for the boundless and un- 
searchable mercy of God through Christ. But 
to infer from such an extension of mercy, that 
war can be in harmony with the will of our 
Heavenly Father, seems to imply that the mind 
has been pre-occupied with martial ideas from 
the study of heathen writers, or that it has not 
justly appreciated the Christian virtues of “ 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, meekness, not 
desirous of vain-glory, not provoking one another, 
not envying one another.” 
The working of these early military im- 
pressions is illustrated in a late number of a 
periodical published by the Religious Tract So- 
ciety. The writer says of a ramble round the 
courts of Eton college, “ Should he approach the 
time-stained gateway out of school-hours, and see 
troops of fine-looking boys of every age and size 
rushing out to play—if he has the feelings of an 
Englishman, he will be gladdened to think that 
these robust and genial youngsters, so full of 
daring, so ready for endurance, and so workful in 
their pleasures, are to be among the soldiers and 


love, 
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sailors wi statesmen of the next generation.’ 
“We have heard that Wellington ‘used to say 
Waterloo was won at Eton.” 

On the other hand, “ the ambassadors of peace 
weep bitterly,” because our youth are thus taught 
by their studies of the heathen poets and his- 
torians to “ delight in war,” instead of being in- 
structed from the precep’s of the New Testa- 
ment, which teach “ Peace on earth and good- 
will towards men” ‘To what other cause than 
these early associations of what is good and 
desirable with war, can be attributed a writer’s 
giving to tracts desiyned to promote the Christian 
religion such titles as “ Walking with God be- 
fore Sebastopol.” “ Dying in Jesus before Se- 
bastopol.”” “Christ in the Camp before Se- 
bastopol.” “A Flower plucked from the Banks 
ofthe Alma.” « Dying in Peace in the Battle- 
field,’’ &c. I must confess that in my view there | 
is something of profanity in these combinations 
of the Divine Name with such scenes of wicked- | 
ness. | 
murders, rapine, and crimes too execrable to 
mention. It brings in its train famine, pestilence 
and robbery. It sendsinto the presence of God | 
by myriads, unprepared, the souls of men.’ 

What a strange anomaly it is, that amiable 
and good men should endeavor to reconcile such 
4 monstrous system of iniquity with the gospel of 


salvation and peace! “ Who can bring a clean 
thing out of an unclean? Not one. W.N. 


Every lover of his Saviour must rejoice 
that the young men whose piety is recorded in 
these tracts were preserved from the corruptions 
that surrounded them But it is deeply to be re- 
gretted that such marvellous dis plays of provi- 
dential care and redee ming love, should be made 
subservient to e ommending a system that ““ comes 
of our lusts,’’ and brings nothing but woe and 
wickedness upon the world. 

If, in this age advanced civilization, the 
cover that religious men throw over war were 
takeu away, it would at once show itself to be 
what a certain writer says of it : “‘ The demoraliza- 
tion of whole populations, the fertile source of 


of 


~~ 
JOHN FREDERIC NARDIN. 


The French clergyman, John Frederic Nardin, 
(born 1587, departed 1728), having, according to 
his custom, once most clearly delineated the 
miserable state of an unconverted sinner, one of | 
his hearers fancied that the minister had special 
reference to him, coucluding that some one must 
have reported his conduct to him, and that Nar- 
din had accordingly resolved to rebuke him per- 
sonally and to abuse him publicly from the pul- 
pit. This threw the man into such an ungovern- | 
able fit of passion, that he resolved to kill the 
preacher. With this view, armed with a club, 
he sallied forth, intending to station himself in a 
narrow defile, through which Nardin had to pass, 
on returning from the place of his appointment. 
Arriving, however, too soon at the spot, and not 
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53 
’) feeling sufficient courage to execute his design as 
yet, he resolved first to hear the sermon, which 
his minister had to preach in the country church, 
presuming, that by hearing this sermon, his 
hatred and wrath would be augmented, and he be 
inspired with the necessary courage. He heard 
him preach accordingly, as he thought, for the 
last time, without the least emotion, or change in 
his murderous purpose. He then left the church, 
before the congregation were dismissed, in order 
to fetch his club, and hurried out into the field, 
to the spot where he intended to await the minis- 
ter’s arrival, in order to give him the mortal 
blow. Nardin arrived, just after his adversary 
had taken his stand behind a thicket. He, how- 
ever, saw him through the branches, and being 
come almost opposite to him, he saluted him by 
name, and asked him: “ Pray, what good thing 
are you contriving there?” in his wonted mild 
and friendly tone. These few, apparently in- 
different words, operated like an electric shock 
upon the madman. Hardly had he heard them, 
when the club dropped out of his hand. He 
came forward unarmed, threw himself at his 
shepherd’s feet, and humbly entreated him to 
pardon the malicious design he had harbored 
against him. Nardin, not so much alarmed at 
discovering the danger he had just escaped, as 
moved by heartfelt pity at beholding a soul in 
the power of him who is a murderer from the 
beginning, assured the poor man, while raising 
him up, of his love and friendship. Having 
farther inquired into the motives that induced 
his wicked design, he meekly instructed him, 
whereby he was divested of his gloomy prejudices, 
and disposed to follow the touching admonitions 
of his pastor, and to pray to the Son of 
completely to emancipate him from the a 


sin. — Moravi ian, 


> 


RELIGIOUS AWAKENING AMONG THE TURKS. 


We are indebted to a friend for the following 


information respecting a religious movement 
observable more or less in different parts of the 
Turkish Empire :-— 

‘‘ We had a few days ago very interesting in- 
telligence from the interior of the country. 

‘ A certain number of Mussulman tribes in- 
habiting the country between Erzeroum and 
Trebizond (about 20,000 people,) who appear 
to have been Greeks (Christians) onee, and 
forced to turn Mahometans three hundred years 
ago, have addressed the Sultan, asking of him per- 
mission to become Christians. The Sultan grant- 
ed their request by a jirman. About one thou- 
sand of them joined the Greek Church. The 
remainder are undecided, and have applied to 
the Protestant missionaries for preachers and 
schools, and say they cannot go to the Greek 
Church as it is not the church of their traditions. 

“The movement among the Turks begins to 
be most powerful everywhere. Here in Smyrna 
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it began to manifest itself. What is most astonish- 
ing is, the fanatics thus far do not say any thing 
more than ‘ it is /ismet’ (destiny.) It awes one 
to witness God’s power displayed in such a man- 
ner on dried bones.” 

Another letter, dated March 12th, 1859, says : 
“ Most astonishing things occur every day among 
the Turks in the interior. A short time ago, 
after a judicial trial against some Armenian 
Protestants on account of their new opinions, 
the Pasha of called them in private, and told 
them to fear nothing, but ‘ not to work with axe 
and pick, which make noise—only to bore into 
people’s mind with a screw.’ He then asked 
them to give religious instruction to Ais only son. 
There would be no end of anecdote-telling in this 
respect. The Turkish converts are all very bold ; 
they fear neither poverty, shame, nor death, and 
realize the words, ‘ Rejoice always.’ ”— Calendar, 


or 


Selected for Friends’ Review. 


REASONS FOR THE STUDY OF THE NATURAL 
SCIENCES. 

The application of the sciences to the useful 
arts has resulted in innumerable advantages to 
the human family. Among many things we now 
purchase for a dime what but lately cost a dollar. 
By land and by water we travel with the speed 
of the wind. We telegraph thousands of miles 
with all the ease of familiar conversation. The 
printed pages of light and knowledge fall as 
thickly and cheaply over the land as the leaves 
of autumn. The bosom of the earth is made to 
yield stores of granite, of marble, of coal and of 
metallic ores, in an abundance that, a few years 
ago, would have sounded fabulous. By chemi- 
cal-improvements in the smelting of ores the 
seyeral metals have been cheapened and applied 
to thousands of unexpected purposes. Agricul- 
ture, guided by science into new methods, new 
fertilizers and new instruments, will cause our 
earth to bloom with plenty and beauty every- 
where, even to the snow lines of the meuntains. 
The power of electricity, magnetism, light and 


heat, are already made to perform the labors of 


millions of men every day, and the conviction is 
unspeakably strong in all enlightened minds that 
we are only beginning to learn their natures and 
their applications. It is now seen as plainly as 


the sun in the sky that by learning the nature of 


all things—minerals, animals and vegetables— 
we may learn their uses, and discover the un- 
bounded stores of wealth, which a beneficent 
Creator has long ago laid up for man. As‘a 
matter of profit, therefore, as a pecuniary gain 
alone, whatever be his walk in life, the child 
should grow up thoroughly imbued with scientific 
knowledge. 

As a matter of high sntellectual gratification 
the knowledge of the sciences stands pre-eminent. 
Every stone by the wayside; every herb, bush 
and tree; every insect, reptile, fish, bird and 
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beast; the skies, the waters, the ground, the 
ledges of the rock-ribbed mountains; all smile 
like familiar friends before the student of crea- 
tion. He sees a charm in all things that others 
cannot see. He is never lonely, never unem- 
ployed, and can never open his eyes without 
being led into pleasant trains of thought. In 
prosperity his blessings are heightened, and in ad- 
versity he enjoys a mental luxury that no injus- 


‘tice can take away. 


The study of Creation improves the taste for 
the beautiful and the grand. There are forms 
and tints of beauty in thousands of objects that 
are entirely overlooked by ordinary observers. 
The styles of beauty are greatly varied in the 
structures of even the roadside flowers. The 
grandeur in the movements of the ocean, the 
atmosphere, and the starry heavens, is redoubled 
in the mind of him who sees the harmony of these 
sublime movements. ‘Taste, in every individual, 
is refined and strengthened by a daily converse 
with objects of taste. Science reveals such 
objects. 

The study of Creation tends to elevate the 
moral sentiments and to form a high tone of 
moral conduct. Not that every one acquainted 
with science is necessarily good, but the tendency 
of the reveiations of science is to ennoble, to 
purify and to lift up the mind from earth to 
heaven. The plan of the great framework of 
the world, the spirit of this universal machinery, 
moving hourly in glory and majesty around us, 
is benevolence—adorable goodness to man, and 
bird, and beast, and creeping-thing. This grand 
sentiment, and others of a kindred nature, are 
impressed upon us by innumerable objects of 
science. 

The study of Creation leads to religious thoughts 
and duties. It reveals the doings, and the coun- 
sels, and the character of the Creator. The 
wonders opened to our view by the microscope ; 
the immensity and richness of space as shown by 
astronomy; the inconceivably long periods and 
the astonishing events of time as taught by 
geology ; the nature of matter as seen in chemis- 
try and natural philosophy; the structures of 
animals and plants os they appear in anatomy 
and physiology: all these sources of light open- 
ing to our minds in these modern times, must 
really and truly be regarded as new revelations 
of God—not to contradict or supersede the old, 
but immeasurably to enlarge our views, beyond 
all former knowledge, of His power, and wisdom, 
and goodness, and grandeur. 

The study of Creation is the very best kind of 
mental discipline. As an exercise of the mind 
—as a means of invigorating the intellectual 
powers by healthy activity, no employment is 
more beneficial than the investigation of the 
laws and principles of the material universe. 
Some of these are simple and easily understood 
by a child; others are intricate and vast, trying 
the powers of a Laplace anda Newton. Neither 


' 
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the dead languages, nor the living languages, nor| conflict; in His name sound the trumpets to 
the mathemathies, give so natural, so varied and! the carnage, and in His name are the nameless 
every way so good an exercise for the human | dead huddled into their unmarked graves. And 
mind as the following up, step by step, of the! of every hundred who feed this holocaust of 
thoughts and counsels of the Eternal One as| war, ninety-nine have no quarrel, or care to 
they are seen in the contrivances and designs of | quarrel, with the ninety-nine against whom they 
Creation. —./. Ennis. lare set. Dragged from quiet homes, from all 
. | they treasure or love, they are forced into a 
strife that beggars the ferocity of wild beasts, 
| all in the name of honor, or to sate the pride or 
There is a well-known picture by one of our | pique of kings. 
most eminent American painters, entitled “The| Even now, with the blood shed in the Crimean 
Wages of War,” in which, amid much garniture | War scarcely dried, and while the grief of 
of ruin, a soldier-hero lies prone in death, his} widowhood and orphanage is fresh in tens of 
brow yet helmeted, and his hand clutching the | thousands of our homes made desolate by that 
hilt of his broken sword, while near by a widowed | awful struggle, another cloud of battle rises over 
form, with disheveled hair and streaming eyes,| Europe, possibly to be dissipated by diplomacy, 
leans against a mausoleum, where lies buried her | but as possibly to break in torrents of blood.” 
bosom companion, her light of life, stricken down| The above article, and two others of like drift, 
in his prime on the field of blood. The picture | we lately found on a single page of the N. Bs 
is eloquent of desolation. A charred and gory | Ledger, a paper that has a circulation of 450,000 
field, cottages smouldering in fiery ruin, women | copies, and perhaps thrice or five times as many 
and children flying in terror, men and horses! readers. Let all papers unite to spread light on 
piled in mangled masses, the air dun and sul-| this subject, and how surely and speedily must 
phurous—these are the awful shadows flitting| war cease. Let the friends of peace enlist so 
athwart the scene, giving a glimpse of the| mighty an engine as the press far more than ever 
horrors and woes of war. \in our cause. They easily can, if they will— 
Yet, suggestive as the picture is, it falls, like | Advocate of Peace. 
every limning of pencil or pen, short of portray- 
ing the tremendous ruin everywhere hovering on - . 
the track of battle—of cities sacked, of hamlets SEARSEESS. 
razed, of innocence smitten down with guilt, of| Those who have been at sea when the winds 
ages and sexes confounded, and for six thousand| were abroad and the ship’s rudder gone or dis- 
years the earth made one wide human slaughter- | abled, have been tossed about in a very unplea- 
house. What picture—what faney, even, can| sant if not dangerous manner. The apostle speaks 
ake in this awful spectacle, paramount among |of.a moral condition analogous to the one above 
all peoples and through all the ages? What| alluded to. He speaks of those who are tossed 
gures can measure the crime, the sorrow, the| about by every wind of doctrine. They have no 
wretchedness, which have gone to make up the| clearly perceived, settled opinions on any subject. 
total wages of war? Reckon a single great con-| They listen to every new utterance, and yield 
quest or conflict; and while the product shocks | assent for the time being to the opinions last 
the soul, multiply it by thousands and tens of | uttered in their hearing. 
thousands, upon public calamity heap private| Such persons can of course have no consistency 
misery, to wasted treasuries add desolate homes, | of character or conduct. Men act in accordance 
to the patient grief of the orator, who bewails| with their opinions. If their opinions are con- 
the chiefs, add the myriad sighs and cries of| stantly changing, their courses of action must ex- 
widows and orphans bewailing the dead fathers, | perience a corresponding change. 
husbands, brothers, sons, given forth to the} Hence, in order to attain stability and consist- 
kites, and to manure the earth; and the length|ency of character, a knowledge of the funda- 
and breadth of the empire of Mars begins to| mental doctrines of religion is essential. Men 
dawn. should study the doctrines of the Bible, not that 
Still in spite of all this palpable ruin—the| they may have a creed to exhibit, but that they 
trillionth part of which, wrought on a private | may meet the necessary conditions of a stable and 
scale, would brand man a murderer and fiend—| consistent character. 
in spite, too, of the peaceful dispensation which | Some men are tossed about by surrounding in- 
has been proclaimed these eighteen centuries| fluences. ‘They may have correct views of doc- 
past, the spirit of which is claimed to lie at the|trine, and when left to themselves will act con- 
basis of the ruling nations of the earth, the|sistently with those doctrines; but they have 
throat-cutting soldier is the dominant hero, and little power to resist surrounding influences. They 
war the uppermost concern of the world. His-| have little self-reliance—little energy of will. 
torian and bard hasten first to record and sing| They yield to the current of influence flowing at 
the story and the glory of battle. God is in-| any given time. Now it flows in one direction, 
voked to smile on either and every side of the! now in another. Thus they are carried, now in 
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one direction and now in another. Very un- 
comfortable lives do such persons live, since they 
never know for any length of time what they 
will be and what they will do. 

It is a Christian duty to cultivate self-reliance, 
energy of will, the power to say no to all solici- 
tation which would lead us astray from the path 
of Christian consistency. 

Some are tossed about by passion. When 
they are calm, we can calculate their course of 
action. We know what are the principles which 
control them. But when passion is in the ascen- 
dant, the control of principle is lost. And some 
men are liable to be carried away by passion at 
any moment. A slight thing dethrones reason 
and gives the reins to passion. They are tossed 
from one sin to another on the waves of passion. 

Christians should obtain the rule over their 
spirits. Love, not anger, should be the govern- 
ing passion. Of all men, Christians should be 
firm, consistent, unchanging, save from glory to 
glory.— Sunday-school Times. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 1, 1859. 
Wak AND THE STANDING ARMAMENTS OF 
EKvurope.—Among the selections in the present 
number, there is one on the encouragement 
given to war by the professed followers of the 
Prince of Peace, in attempting to “ combine the 
two kingdoms of light and darkness.” While 
it may fairly be presumed that few, if auy, of 
the constant readers of the Review need to be 
convinced of the wickedness and impolicy of 
war, there is yet a propriety in bringing the sub- 
ject frequently into view, that the young may be 
impressed with its importance, and that all may 
be aided in exercising an influence over the com. 
munity around them 
When Louis Napoleon was elected, ten years 
since, to the Presidency of France by a majority 
of nearly four millions over his competitors, the 
event was regarded by the Review as an indi- 
cation unfavorable to the repose of Europe ; and 
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in France and England, to be “ prepared for 
war,” show not only a persistent dependence for 
national safety on false principles of security, 
but also an anticipation that revengeful and 
ambitious feelings, on the part of the present 
despotic ruler of France, will lead to new fields 
of carnage. In the last number of the London 
Herald of Peace, we find the subjoined striking 
comments on the present ruinous system of 
standing armaments—a system directly and 
strongly tending to war, though 


professedly 
adopted to secure peace. 


‘“‘ Perhaps there never was a more anomalous, 
more monstrous spectacle seen under the sun, 
than that which is now presented by those 
nations of the world calling themselves Christians, 
in the feelings they cherish, and the attitudes 
they assume towards each other. They all pro- 
fess—as the title they ostentatiously assume im- 
plies—to be disciples of Christ Nor are there 
wanting indications of prodigious zeal for the 
faith they profess. Immense establishments are 
maintained, partly by state enactments, partly by 
voluntary benefactions, for its maintenance and 
defence. There are hundreds of thousands of 
men expressly trained and supported for the pur- 
pose of expounding its doctrines and diffusing its 
influence through society. Laws of great severity 
exist for the punishment of those who dare to 
question its authority, or to speak contumeliously 
of its sacred books, while public opinion still more 
rigidly ostracises them almost beyond the pale of 
social toleration. Associations are formed, and 
fed by large resources from the spontaneous bene- 
volence of the faithful, for converting other 
nations to the Christian faith. Pulpit, platform, 
and press resound with eulogies upon its supreme 
excellence. 


Well, and what is the characteristic peculiar- 
ity of this reliyion, regarded asa system of practi- 
cal morals, bearing upon men in their relations 
to each other as individuals and communities ” 
It is pre-eminently a religion of love, peace, and 
charity. So obviously is this the case, that amid 
the innumerable varieties of opinion which pre- 
vail among its votaries on almost every conceiv- 
able point, theological and ecclesiastical, there is 
an absolute agreement in affirming that the spirit 


the opinion was expressed, that if he possessed a| of Christianity is a spirit of love—love, bound- 


latent ambition to figure in scenes to which the | 


first Napoleon owed his celebrity, the materials 
vouring flame. The terrible events which h 
since transpired, and the present agitated state 
of the greater part of Europe, afford sorrowful 
evidence that the fears then entertained were 
not groundless. 


less, infinite, divine, first glancing from the bosom 
of God towards man, and thence diffusing itself 


; etusie |among men in the various relations they mutually 
were not wanting to fan that ambition into a de-! 


sustain. This is the spirit that is most conspicu- 


ave | ously embodied in the whole life and character 


of its Founder, that is most earnestly and con- 
stantly inculeated on their followers by Him and 
lis apostles; that is laid down as the most in- 
fallible test of sincerity in Christian profession 
‘ By this shall all men know that ye are my dis- 


The constantly increasing expenditures, both ciples, if ye have love one to another.’ ‘If any 
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man say, | love God, and hateth his brother, he 
is a liar, for he that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom he 
hath not seen?’ Such is the religion professed 
by the nations of Europe. And what are the 
spirit and practice of those who profess it? A 
spirit of mutual hatred, so violent and ferocious, 
that they can see nothing in each other's char- 
acters but the worst attributes of the very vilest 
forms of wickedness known among men. They 


are perpetually interchanging accusations of 


cherishing the foulest designs against each other. 
The intercourse of Christian nations is conducted 
on the same principles of reciprocal suspicion, dis- 
trust, and abhorrence, as we are told exist amoug 
the scum of the earth’s scoundrelism that are 


gathered together in the vilest of our criminal | 


settlements They believe, and loudly proclaim, 
that they are not safe for one moment from each 


other's propensities to murder and robbery, ex- 


cept by exercising the sleepless vigilance of 


hatred over each other’s conduct. And so far 
from feeling any sense of degradation and dis- 
honor in connection with this state of things they 
exult in it as the highest triumph of enlightened 
statesmanship. The man among them who ex- 
hibits the most settled distrust, the most deadly 
animosity, towards the rulers and people of other 
nations, and who assails them in the loudest tones 
of defiance and scorn, is the man most honored 


as the pink of patriotism; while any one who! 


ventures to doubt whether all our Christian 
neighbors ought to be regarded as a mere congre- 
gation of brigands and pirates, and whether it 
would not be possible and prudent to treat them 
with something more of confidence and concilia- 
tion, is scouted as a fool, or denounced asa traitor. 
T he practical results of this policy may be seen 
in that enormous system of standing armaments 
how existing in Europe, which is the bitterest 
satire upon its pretended civilization and Chris- 
tianity ; a system which would have been branded 
as absurd had it been found prevailing among the 
most barbarian communities on the face of the 
earth, but which is utterly monstrous when con- 
stituting, as it does, the most conspicuous feature 
in the policy of nations who loudly claim supre- 
macy over all the rest of mankind, on the ground 
of their professing a religion of peace and 
brotherly love.” 
~~ 

Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Washington, 
Dutchess Co., N. Y., Dr. Cuarzes Haicurt, of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., to Jane Swirr, daughter of Beriah 
and Elizabeth Swift, (deceased,) of the former place. 


- <8, - 


Digp, in Providence, R. L., on the 16th ult., at 
the residence of his son-in-law, Dr. Geo. L. Collins, 
Errincuam L. Capron, of Worcester, Mass., aged 68 
years; a worthy and esteemed member of Uxbridge 
Monthly Meeting. 


_——, On the 6th ult., Hannan, wife of John New- 
lin, in the 40th year of her age. 
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| This dear Friend was favored to bear a lingering 
illness with Christian fortitude and remarkable pa- 
tience, often saying that she was willing to go, and 
felt nothing in her way. She was enabled through 
holy help to give up her children, (ten iff number, ) 
| consigning them to the mercy of Israel’s unslumber- 
ing Shepherd. Nocloud was permitted to dim her 
| bright hopes of an admittance into one of those man- 
| sions prepared for the righteous. 


| Drep, At Summit Grove, Iowa, on the 10th of 7th 
| mo. last, in the 19th year of his age, Isaac Hapiey, 
a member of Bear Creek Monthly Meeting, son of 
| William M. and Deborah B. Hadley, (the former de- 
ceased.) 

| During his long illness he was never heard to mur- 
mur, but manifested much patience and resignation, 
often remarking that he had no desire to recover. 
| Near his close, he told a friend that he saw nothing 
in his way. His last moments were spent in prayer. 


, In Grant Co., Indiana, on the 26th of 3d mo. 
| last, Cuanriry, wife of Jesse Wright, in the 45th year 
of her age; a member of Oak Ridge Monthly Meet- 
| ing. 
In her extreme suffering, she was often heard to 
say, ‘‘ Lord, have mercy, and give me strength and 
| patience to bear all my afflictions.’’ Being encouraged 
by her husband to continue faithful to the end, she 
said, ‘‘ I hope to be faithful; pray for me.’’ She ex- 
horted her children to be kind and obedient to their 
earthly father, and prepare to meet her in heaven. Her 
sufferings, which had been very great, measurably 
subsided about two weeks before her death, in which 
time she had much pleasant and encouraging con- 
versation with her family ; and at last departed, as 
though she had fallen asleep, with a smile on her 
countenance. 


. On the 10th of 8th mo. last, Resecca, wife 
of Richard Wreford, aged years; a member of 
Scipio Monthly Meeting, Cayuga Co., New York. 


Seed 
‘i 


This dear Friend had, for many months before her 
death, been afflicted with much physical suffering, 
attended with great nervous debility, which she en- 
|dured with unmurmuring patience. She loved her 
| Saviour, and her mind seemed much inclined to con- 
verse on heavenly things, and of the necessity of 
being prepared for the great and final change that 
awaited her. At times she felt much tried in her 
mind, craving that she might be enabled to see her 
way more clearly, which desire she was at length 
permitted to realize. She could not then distinctly 
articulate, but her countenance beamed with peculiar 
brightness, expressive of joy ; it was evident to those 
about her, that she was favored with the enjoyment 
|of a peaceful and happy state of mind. Soon after 
| she passed quietly away. 


—, On the 28th of 4th mo. last, Oris Harris, 
aged 53 years, an esteemed member of Red Cedar 
Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 

This dear Friend had not the privileges in his early 
life of membership or of much intercourse with 
Friends ; yet, by obedience unto the convictions of 
Divine grace, he became convinced of their principles 
and highly valued them. He endured a lengthy, and 
at times very painful illness, of nearly three years, in 
|much Christian patience and resignation, affording 
the evidence of the sustaining power of his Redeemer, 
of whose great love and mercy he often spoke in hu- 

mility and tenderness; frequently testifying of the 
goodness of the Lord, in constraining his servants to 
visit him during his long sickness, and thus, in some 
| measure, supplying the loss which he felt to be very 
great, in being deprived of attending our religious 
meetings; and expressed, with earnestness, a wish that 
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Friends in health might more highly prize this great 
privilege, and ever attend faithfully all our meetings 
for divine worship. On being queried with, a short 
time before his death, ‘‘If there was any thing in 
his way,’’ he humbly replied, ‘‘No; all is well,’’ 
“*and all peace;”’ adding, with feelings of meekness 
and tenderness, ‘‘Not by works of righteousness, 
which we have done, but according to His mercy, 
he saved us by the washing of regeneration and re- 
newing of the Holy Ghost.”’ 


Disp, On the 20th of 8th mo. last, Naomi S., wife of 
Benning Parker, in the 54th year of her age; a 
much esteemed member and elder of Limington 
Monthly Meeting. 

In the decease of this dear and valued Friend, her 
relations and the church are deprived of an ornament 
and pillar; one whose life has, in an eminent de- 
gree, been devoted to the Redeemer’s cause. She 
was, indeed, a mother in Israel. 


——, At the residence of her son, John T. Hunni- 
cutt, im Wayne Co., Indiana, on the 7th ult., Janz 
Honnicurt, in the 79th year of her age; a member of 
Springfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, Ind. 


, In Henry Co., Ind, on the 10th ult., Jonn 
Hiatt, in the 69th year of his age; a member of 
Springfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, Ind. 
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NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING SCHOOL AT UNION 
SPRINGS, N. Y. 


The Winter Term (of 20 weeks) of this Institution 
is to commence on the lst of 11th month next. Ap- 
plications for admission should be early addressed to 
the subscriber, as there is a probability that all 
vacancies will be filled. Circulars, with the terms, 
regulations, course of study, &c., sent by mail to all 
applicants. J. J. THomas, 

Clerk of the Committee. 

Union Springs, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 

9th mo. 5, 1859.—3t. 
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a project for general peace by drawing all the 
powers to agree to an immense reduction of their 
standing armies. And then, perhaps, as intelli- 
gence became universally diffused, one might be 
permitted to dream of the application to the 
great European family of an institution like the 
American Congress, or that of the Amphictyons 
in Greece; and then what a perspective before 
us of greatness, of happiness, of prosperity! 
what a grand and magnificent spectacle !’’— Ad- 
vocate of Peace. 


8 


From The 8. 8. Banner. 
A LETTEK FROM HOME. 


The ‘vacation of the young college student was 
over. In the morning he had bidden farewell 
to the loving group at the parsonage gate ; in 
the evening the sowbre college-walls rose before 
bim, and once again he entered his lonely room. 
Tie kindling fire soon shed a cheerful warmth 
through the apartment. While walking back- 
wards and forwards in the firelight, the young 


;man’s thoughts travelled swiftly to the home- 


friends between whom and himself so many miles 
now intervened. ‘Then there came into his mind 
the memory of his mother’s last significant 
words :—** Open your trunk, my son, as soon as 
your room is warm.” 

‘‘ So I will,” he said to himself, “ I wonder 
what is there? One of mother’s good letters, 
I suppose.” 

It was one of his mother’s good letters, full of 
loving words and hopeful counsel. From the 
opened sheet fell a gift which the mother bad 
enclosed. The son knew well what the gift had 
cost. He «knew that self-denial and toil at home 
had provided for him the means of comfort. 


NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING BOARDING ! His lips were compressed, his steps determined, 


SCHOOL. 


The Winter Term of this Institution will open the 


2d of 11th mo., on which day all pupils are expected 
to be present. 


Applications to be addressed to the Principal, 


JosEPH CARTLAND, 
Providence, R. I. 


9th mo. 4th, 1859.—3t. 
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A GRAND SCHEME OF PEACE BY NAPOLEON THE 
FIRST. 


We find that in a conversation which took 
place in the latter period of his life, referring to 
the designs he nourished if the Peace of Amiens 
had not been broken, he gave utterance to these 
memorable words: “ For me, I meant to devote 
myself to the administration of affairs in France, 
and I believe that I should have accomplished 
wonders. I should have lost nothing on the side 
of glory, and gained how much on the side of 
happiness! I should have made the moral con- 
quest of Europe, as I was on the eve of doing it 
by arms. Of what lustre am I deprived! I had 


as be trod the floor of his solitary room. His 

resolves were high. He would be worthy of a 
| mother’s love. He would not disappoint her 
_ wishes and her hopes. 

A letter from home! How often has it come 
like a good messenger to the young man, amid 
the temptations of a life removed from the fami- 
ly fireside. The tempter has been whispering 
to the ear of the youth; evil companions have 
wellnigh led him astray ; he had almost yielded 
to the seductive voices; when lo! from the dear 
old homestead came an envelope bearing the old 
familiar handwriting. His mother’s writing! 
he knew it well. How her calm, kind face rose 
befure him! How all her words of love and 
counsel came back to him! How his lips trem- 
bled and his eyes filled as he read anew her mes- 
sage of affection or warning! He was saved. 
The tempter’s charm was broken. His mother’s 
letter had saved him. 

A letter from home! To every child of the 
‘earth comes a message from a heavenly home. 
'It bears the imprint of a heavenly Parent. It 
.is full of the breatbings of a brother’s love. It 
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points out the path of duty. It warns from the} 
path of error. It tells of a love which ransomed | 
the loved one at the price of suffering and death. | 
Many a believing one reads the message of his | 
Father with a grateful heart. He clings to his | 
Saviour with joyful affection. When the tempter | 
would lead astray, the written message of Jesus | 
leads the believer to turn from the way of sin. | 
When sorrowful or perplexed, the child of God | 
finds in his Father’s handwriting direction and | 
support. 

A mother’s letter is precious ; but the mother 
may be taken from you. A mother’s letter may | 
fail to influence you; but if the Holy Spirit im 
presses upon you the message of Jesus, your 
whole life will be moulded by its power. Dear| 
child, in your early days, or youth in opening| 
manhood, take for your guide ‘and your defence | 
the message of God. Love it, bow to it, obey it. 
[t shall lead you safely amid the dangers and trou- 
bles of this passing life. It shall bring you at} 
length to a heavenly home. 


————— 
OVERLAND TRANSIT CARAVANS IN THE EAST. 


The unsettled condition of society in the East 
espe cially in early times, with the stern reali- 
ties of nature in vast tracts of country dividing 
different communities—lawless hordes of rovers, 
whose hand is against every man, unless over- 
awed by numbers, or expensive contributions 
purchase an exemption from indiscriminate pil- 
lage—dry and thirsty lands where no water is, 
but still the same burning sun, with a soil either 
of sterile rock or of shifting sand, disdaining to 
hold a foot-print as a testimony of subjection— 
these circumstances render travelling to any dis- 
tance in such regions impracticable, unless parties 
associate for mutual protection, and the provi-}a 
sion of adequate resources for the journey. The 
remark particularly applies to commercial expe- 
ditions, involving the transport of merchandise ; 
and even with the best arrangements, the passage 
of a desert is not unattended with diffic vulty and 
danger. But in every age the desire of gain 
has been an all-conquering passion, instead of 
yielding to considerations of hardships and 
peril; and from the remotest historic periods, 
merchants, forming themselves into numerous 
bodies, and hiring well-armed attendants, have 
braved the terrors of the wilderness. Such com- 
panies, termed caravans, from the Persian word 
cdrwan, are now, as they have been for thou- 
sands of years, the great means by which the in- 
ternal commeree of Asia and Africais conduct- 
ed. A parallel case is that of merchant vessels 
consorting to form a fleet in time of war, and 
proceeding under convoy to their destination. | 
Itisa striking instance of adaptation to p: witie| 
ular circumstances, that an invaluable beast of | 
burden has been bountifully bestowed upon these | 
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and even simple intercommunication, under ex- 
isting circumstances, would be toa great extent 
impossible. The camel more than any other crea- 
ture exhibits a marked accommodation to his po- 
sition. Nature has been economical of material in 
| his whole organization, being designed to range 
over districts affording the scantiest supply of 
nourishment. “‘ She has not given him the fulness 
of form of the ox, the horse, or the elephant ; 

but, limiting him to the purely indispensable, she 
has bestowed upon him a small head, almost 
without external ears, supported by a fleshless 
neck. She has strip ped his thighs and legs of 
every muscle not essential to their movements, 
and has furnished his dry and meagre body 
with only the vessels and tonnes required to 
knit the frame work together. She has supplied 
him with a powerful jaw to crush the hardest 
aliments; but that he might not consume too 
much, she has narrowed his stomach, and made 
hima ruminant. She has cushioned his foot with 
a mass of muscle, which, sliding in mud, and ill 


‘adapted for climbing, unfits him for every 


soil but a dry, even, and sandy surface. She 


|has condemned him to servitude by refus- 
,jing him all means of defence against his 


enemies.””’ The camel has accordingly been 
the ship of the desert from time immemorial, 


}employed both in passenger and voods transit, 


and is indispensable for caravans which have to 
cross the great Oriental wastes. . Hence the 
prophet Isaiah remarks when symbolizing spirit- 
ual prosperity by the activities of commerce: 
“The multitude of camels shall cover thee ; the 
dromedaries of Midian and Ephah ; all they from 
Sheba shall come; they shall bring gold and 
incense’ (Isa. lx. 6). 

A modern caravan is in its principal features 

picture of an ancient one, for eastern man- 
ners and customs have beeu remarkably perma- 
nent. The travellers follow each other in sin- 
gle or double file ; and form a line of procession 
of considerable length on the great commercial 
routes, where numbers of mere wayfarers or pil- 
grims journey with merchants for safety and 
convenience. Bales of goods are strapped on 
the backs of the camels, and fastened around the 
body with cordage or leather thongs ; and heavy 
wares are conveyed in large panniers. Six or 
seven hundredweight is the average burden of 
each animal, and about eighteen miles the mean 
daily rate. Horses accompany the caravans, 
but the camel has to carry skins of water for 
their use; and for several days together, there 
is frequently no other source of supply. Water 
is a daily want with the horse; but the ¢ amel 
will go three or four days without it, drinking 
only at the wells or reservoirs, ant 1 is capable of 
enduring even ten days’ thirst. For about two 
hours at noon, and from a little before sunset to 
| the gray dawn, are the periods of repose. The 


arid regions, without which no commercial in- | halts are made, whenever practicable, at watering 
tercourse through them could be maintained, |! places, where there is some verdure, shade, and 


be cate ome. feel 
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the song of birds. If the cisterns are empty, or 
the springs dried up, the consequencesare pain- 
ful in the extreme, and sometimes fatal to man 
and beast. “They come hither and are con- 
founded,” as Job remarks of the company of 
Tema, the caravans of Sheba, under a similar 
disappointment. In many places, the bones of 
dead camels form a line of landmarks, indi- 
cating the right direction through the wastes of 
sand. 

The lead rship of a caravan was deemed an 
honorable office by the ancients, and its safe 
conduct a very creditable achievement. Before 
starting, the merchants usually elected one of 
their number as a chief—a man of experience 
in travelling, well acquainted with the route, 
and qualified by firmness and conciliation to deal 
with the wild bands by the way. By a pros- 
perous journey, he established a claim to grati 
tude; and after several, a kind of honorary title 
Was in some instances conferred, similar to that 
of Imperator, with which the Roman legions 
saluted their successful generals. Inscriptions 
at Palmyra supply information to this effect. 
Thus, one commemorates Aurelius Zebida, who 
discharged his office of conductor with great 
credit while leading a company of merchants from 
that city to Vologesia, a town on the Euphrates, 
in order to attend the markets held there. Ano- 
ther is in honor of a certain Schalmalath, ex- 
pressly said to have been a Jew, whose services 
had procured for hima statue, as well as an in- 
scription, erected by the senate and people of 
the city. He had brought in safety a caravan 
to Palmyra at his own private expense, and had 
several times repeated this act of liberality. 
The expense refers to the sum which it was ne- 
cessary to give to the wandering Arabs for a 
free passage though the desert. These honors 
will not appear surprising when we consider 
that the welfare of the state absolutely depended 
upon the safe arrival of the caravans. It ap- 
pears that among the citizens of Palmyra, as 
well as other people of the East, an intimate 
connection subsisted between commerce and re- 
ligion, for the inscriptions were found in the 
court of the temple of thesun, the tutelar divin- 
ity of the city. This court is a spacious square 
area, capable of holding an entire encampment of 
Arabs, and paved throughout with marble. The 
temple stood in the centre, and outside are col- 


_ onnades with numerous apartments. At the 


entrance are two large tanks, eight feet deep, 
furnished with steps to go down into the water. 
Its modern name is the “ Court of Camels.” 
The name and the arrangements sanction the 
surmise, that as the commercial interests of the 
city were supposed to be under the special pro- 
tection of the gods, the caravans wended their 
way to the temple. and started from it. Hence, 


it had appurtenances for their accommodation | 


answering the purpose of a caravanserai—the 
apartments being for the merchants—the court 


and tanks for the beasts of burden, and the 
goods they conveyed. 

The rise of Palmyra, a splendid city in the 
heart of the wilderness, surrounded on all sides 
by an inhospitable desert, seems an anomaly, but 
is susceptible of an easy aud natural explana- 
tion. It was founded by Solomon under the 
name of Tadmor, by which its ruins are at pre- 
sent known to the neighboring tribes. Both 
names signify the city of palm trees. _ The site 
is an oasis, furnished with an abundant supply 
of wholesome water. Lying in the direct route 
of the caravans between eastern and western 
Asia, its copious fountains and shady palms ren- 
dered it peculiarly eligible for a long halt during 
a wearisome pilgrimage. But such a resting- 
place would speedily become a mart, by mer- 
chants from the east and west meeting at the 
spot, exchanging commodities, and thus short- 
ening their respective journeys. In order to 
profit by this commerce, Solomon, who had a 
strong appetite for wealth, and sagacity to ap- 
prehend the means of acquiring it, founded 
Tadmor, furnished with accommodation for traf- 
fic and traders; and might obtain his own re- 
muneration, either by the levy of customs’ du- 
ties, or by employing factors to buy up and re- 
sell the wares. In a similar manner, for the 
mutual accommodation of different countries, 
shortening their journeys, marts were establish- 
ed at convenient points on the great commercial 
routes. They gradually grew up into cities, and 
went to decay upon commerce shifting its diree- 
tion. Petra in the Edomite defile, Baalbec in 
Hollow Syria, Gerasa and Gadara on the mar- 
gin of the desert beyond Jordan, are doubtless 
of the number. It was not necessary for the 
traders of Tyre to travel with their own mer- 
chandise into southern Arabia for spices, or into 
Kgypt for cottons, but only as fur as Petra, the 
common emporium. 

But regular commercial journeys were made, 
extending nearly 3000 miles, and requiring the 
space of three years for their accomplishment, 
going and returning. Thus, caravans started 
from north-western India, and from western 
Asia, bound to the frontiers of China, for raw 
and spun silk and silk stuffs. The earliest no- 
tice of the former occurs in a writer of the fourth 
century before the Christian era; and Greeks 
from Cilicia are named as forming part of the 
latter. The two companies of merchant adven- 
turers met in the high mountain region eastward 
of Bokhara, near the significantly called Root 
of the World, the loftiest plateau of the old con- 
tinent, and thence descended together into the 
great Mongolian desert. The rendezvous, ob- 
viously an important station, was called the 
Stone Tower, from a monument of that kind at 
| the spot. From this place to the capital of the 
Seres, silk, was a journey of seven months—a 
length of time which indicates, with sufficient 
distinctness, that the route must have reached 
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at least ¢ to be Senter srovineesot 0 Dies 
commodation for rest, and other arrangements, 
after a long journey, and before commencing 
another, was naturally provided at the site, par- 
ticularly as it skirte d the vast plain of the desert 
of Cobi. There is some historical evidene e, 
which need not be cited, that it was a caravan- 
serai under the protection of a sanctuary, a tem- 
ple of the sun. This idea is supported by pres- 
ent appearances, for the place still exists, and 
is used a grand caravan station. The first 
information respecting it was obtained from a 
Russian, who being taken prisoner on the fron- 
tiers of Siberia, wassold asa slave to the Usbeck 
Tartars. In the year 1780, he accompanied his 
master, a merchant, to the spot; and upon re- 
covering his liberty, went to India, and related 
his adventures to Sir Eyre Coote. The Stone 
Tower, in a narrow pass of the Belur-t 
of nature’s erections, which 
for his own convenience. 


Ac- 


ag, is one 
man has modified 
It is a massy rock, 
the face of a mountain forming one side of the 
defile, hewn into a regular form, with two rows, 
each twenty columns, now in a ruinous condition. 
Hence its modern name of Chihel-Sutun, or 
the forty columns. It isa most wonderful work, 
venerated by the natives far and wide, who as- 
cribe it to supernatural agents. But by the 
merchants who rendezvous at the station, it 
bears the name of Tahkti-Suleiman, or the 
Throne of Solomon. 

The institution of caravanserais, or buildings for 


the reception of caravans, in situations remote 


from towns, may be traced to a very early age. 
Xenophon refers their foundation to C yrus, who, | 
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eventually sosbeuged to aii Pe rrsian gulf. The 
time will certainly come, and is perhaps not far 
distant, when the camel's occupation will be 
| gone—when the winds will daily bear across the 
desert the whistle of steam-engine—and 
“ ticket, ticket,’ may perchance be heard within 
sight of the ruins of Babylon. — British Friend. 


the 


— 
From the Examiner, 18th June. 
NEW AFRICAN DISCOVERY. 


A very crowdel and very interesting meeting 
of the Geographical Society, under its new presi- 
dent, the Earl of Ripon, took place on Monday 
last, the subject being the recent discoveries on 
the eastern side of Africa, by Captains Burton 
|and Speke. These intrepid and scientific travel- 
lers, conquering a thousand difficulties, succeeded 
in penetrating the continent between latitudes 
four degrees North, and eight degrees South, to 
the depth of six hundred miles over land that 
foot of European never trod before. The most 
remarkable of the discoveries made consisted 
two vast fresh-water lakes, those of Ujiji and 
Nyanza, the bare existence of the first of which 
only had been known, while that of the last, by 
far the larger, had not even been suspected. 

We shall confine our notice to the lake oo 
as the most important. This was visited by Cap- 
tain Speke only, his companion having been pre- 
vented by heavy sickness from accompanying 
him. It was found to lie three thousand seven 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
| hence above three 
| Geneva. 





and 
times higher than the lake of 
Its breadth was estimated from forty to 


he states, caused them to be erected at the dis-| ninety miles, and its length conjectured at three 


tance of a day’s journey from each other, and | 


supplied suite to keep them in charge. 


highways, which extended from the capital | 
cities to the remotest parts of the empire, and | 
were constructed at an immense cost of ¢ apital | 
and labor. Though lines of military communieca- 
tion, intended to secure conquere ad provinces, 
they were open to the general use, and greatly | 
facilitated internal commerce. 


One of these roads, the principal, described | 


by Herodotus, stretched from Susa through the | 
north of Mesopotamia into Asia Minor, and ter- 
minated at Ephesus, on the west coast. It had 
111 stations, with the same number of “ lodging 
places,” 
through an inhabited and safe region all the 
as 
y- The same road, with little 
deviations, is now used by the caravans between | 
Ispahan and Smyrna. But the whole economy | 
of overland transit in these countries is now on 
the eve of a change, after having subsisted, with | 
but slight alterations, from the patriarchal age 
to the present. Eg gypt has its railway in action ; 
and a line i is surve ying, intended to connect the 


Mediterranean with the Euphrates, 


way, it was traversed by merchants singly, 
Well as in company. 


The that of two-thirds of Ire land. 
Persians also took the lead in the formation of | 


or caravanserais ; andas the route passed | 


and to be | 


hundred, which would give it an area equal to 
This mighty in- 
land sea is conjectured by Captain Speke to be 
the true and long sought for source of the Nile, « 
| question which has puzzle d civilized men for aoa 
thousand years, and is still unsettled. The sub- 
| ject, of course, gave rise to much discussion at 
the meeting. In our own judgment the question 
is more one of words than substance. Every 
great river has many sources, and it depends on 
the nomenclator to which of several contributing 
streams he may give the name which practice has 
| assigned to the main trunk formed by their con- 
junctions. The Nile itself has three main 
| branches before it enters Nubia and Egypt, to 
two of which we give the name Nile, distinguish- 
|ing them as the Black and the White, according 
to the color of their waters. It would prevent 
confusion to give specific names to each affluent 
distinct from that of the main river, and this, in- 
| deed, is what is done in the case of a larger river 
than the Nile, the Indus, which takes this name 
only after the junction of its five contributors. 
We have, however, no doubt but that the 
| water of the lake Nyanza does contribute largely 
towards feeding the classic stream, the inunda- 
tion of which is the source of the fertility of that 
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Egyptian valley which for thousands of years 
has exercised so large an influence on the civiliza- 
tion of man. Over the extensive table land in 
which the lake lies, and which often rises to the 
height of five and six thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, the rainy monsoon extends for 
the six months from November to May, and it is 
difficult to imagine any other source than this of 
the Nile and its periodical inundation. The lake 
Nyanza may be considered as the natural reser- 
voir of the long and heavy rains of this equatorial 
region, to which it may be added that it lies in 
the same meridian as the Egyptian valley. The 
season of the rains, it may be objected, does not 
correspond with the commencement of the inun- 
dation of the Nile, which begins in June and ex- 
tends to September, but the difference is explain- 
ed by the absorption of water over one thousand 
five hundred miles of arid land in a country 
where it hardly ever rains. 

By some writers the melting of winter snows 
by the heats of summer has been considered as 
the real cause of the inundation of the Nile, and 
for the accumulation of the snow in question they 
have imagined the existence of a certain moun- 
tainous range of great height near the equator, 
which they have called “the mountains of the 
moon,’ and might just as well have called 
“mountains in the moon,” since no reliable 
traveller has ever seen them, and assuredly not 
our present travellers, to whom they must have 
been in sight had they been within two hundred 
miles of them. The theory, too, is not tenable, 
for this obvious reason, that in the neighborhood 
of the equator, there being no distinction of sum- 
mer and winter, there could be no material melt- 
ing of snows. In such latitudes the line of con- 
gelation would be at the height of some eighteen 
thousand fect above the level of the sea, and 
here not rain, but snow or sleet, would fall. 

Of the country and people seen by our enter- 
prising travellers we have but a few words to 
say. The land is evidently less favored by nature 
than that of the western side of the continent 
and the negroes are physically and perhaps even 
mentally inferior. The Kastern side possesses 
no navigable rivers leading to the sea, as does the 
Western, nor has it the gold or the valuable 
palm oil of the latter. Its corns consist of millet 
and maize. With apparently abundant facilities 
for irrigation, not a grain of rice, the main cereal 
of the tropics, is grown by the inhabitants. The 
only valuable product is coffee, still, however, in 
the wild state only. This is a peculiar indige- 


nous plant of this part of Africa, although we eall | cavity in iron ; 
it Arabian, because we first derived it in its culti- | 


vated state from that country. The common 
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able progress towards civilization is impossible. 
A hardy coarse cotton is grown, and the art of 
weaving a fabrie of corresponding quality is 
understood. So is the art of making malleable 
iron, the highest stretch of civilization in this 
part of Africa. 


SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES-——-APPLIED. 
CARBON AND CARBONIC ACID, 


In travelling through a portion of the country, 
a settler remarked that a great inconvenience re- 
sulted from the long distance they had to draw 
their lime for building. “ Why do you not burn 
your own lime?” inquired the traveller. “We 
have no limestone,” was the reply. ‘“ Yes, you 
have an abundance scattered all over your fields, 
brought here in boulders.” ‘“ How do you know 
that,” said the settler, “ I have never seen any.” 
The traveller broke a fragment, called for a little 
strong vinegar, and pouring it on, an effervescence 
or escape of small bubbles immediately took 
place. The carbonic acid, evolved from the 
carbonate of lime or limestone, showed its char- 
acter. Chalk and marble are composed of the 
same materials as limestone, and the experiment 
with the same results may be performed on either 
of them. 


It is a curious fact that charcoal, which is 


black, cotton, which is white, diamond, which is 
the hardest of all known substances, and lamp- 


black, which is very soft, are all nearly pure car- 
bon under different appearances. The carbon, 
uniting with oxygen, forms carbonie acid. The 
identity of diamond and lampblack is shown by 
a very curious experiment. Diamond, at a high 
heat, burns in oxygen, and forms carbonic acid 
gas. Heat potassium, which has an_ intense 
affinity for oxygen, in this carbonic acid gas, and 
it seizes the oxygen, and the diamond is deposited 
in the form of lampblack. Steel is iron combined 
with a small portion of carbon, the quantity vary- 
ing with the character of the steel. Soft cast- 


, | steel has a hundred and twentieth part of carbon, 


hard cast-steel a ninetieth ; with one-fiftieth, it is 
too hard for drawing. Cast-iron has still more, 
or about a twenty-fifth. When one-sixtieth is 
carbon, it is at its maximum of hardness. A very 
curious way to prove the identity of diamond and 
charcoal is in the manufacture of steel, which is 
commonly made by heating iron in contact with 
charcoal. The latter disappears, and the iron be- 
comes proportionably heavier, and is converted 
into steel. Now, enclose a small diamond ina 
give ita high heat, and the dia- 
mond will disappear, and the iron become heavier 
and change to steel. It would seem that the 


fowl and cattle, the’ latter used only for their flesh | carbon of cast-steel is in the same state as dia- 
and small milk, but not for labor, are the only| mond, giving the former its hardness. 


animals which have been domesticated. 


The 


Some persons puzzle themselves greatly to 


horse is unknown, and so is the hardy ass, unless' know where all the carbon came from that is 


to a few Arabian ‘settles 


Man, then, has here | found in our immense beds of coal. 


They might 


no help in his toil; without which any respect-| with equal propriety wonder where the immense 
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portions of carbon originated that exist in lime- 
stone, which is about one fifth carbon. Every 
ton of limestone contains three hundred pounds 
of carbon. The great beds of limestone which 
traverse the country, contain, therefore, in the 
aggregate a far greater quantity of this element 
than the more limited coal regions.— Country 
Gentleman. 


—— 0 


PEACE OF GOD. 
BY H. B. STOWE. 

Life’s mystery—deep, restless as the ocean, — 

Hath surged and wailed for ages, to and fro ; 
Karth’s generations watch its ceaseless motion, 

As in and out its hollow moanings flow ; 
Shivering and yawning by that unknown sea, 
Let my soul calm itself, oh Christ, in Thee! 


Life’s sorrows, with inexorable power, 
Sweep desolation o’er this mortal plain ; 
And human loves and hopes fly as the chaff 
Borne by the whirlwind from the ripened grain : 
Ah, when, before that blast, my hopes all flee, 
Let my soul calm itself, oh Christ, in Thee! 


Between the mysteries of death and life, 
Thou standest, loving, guiding, not explaining ; 
We ask, and Thou art silent,—yet we gaze, 
And our charmed hearts forget their drear com- 
plaining : 
No crushing fate—no stony destiny ! 
Thou Lamb that hast been slain, we rest in Thee! 


The many waves of thought, the mighty tides, 

The ground swell that rolls up from other lands ; 
From far-off worlds, from dim eternal shores, 

Whose echo dashes on life’s wave-worn strands— 
This vague, dark tumult of the inner sea, 
Grows calm, grows bright, oh risen Lord, in Thee! 


Thy pierced hand guides the mysterious wheels : 
Thy thorn-crowned brow now wears the crown of 
power ; 
And when the dark enigma presseth sore, 
Thy patient voice saith, ‘‘watch with me one 
hour!’’ 
As sinks the moaning river in the sea, 
In silver peace,—so sinks my soul in Thee! 


——+8 


SIMPLICITY. 
|Lines written upon the picture of a boy endeavoring to lay salt 
upon the tail of a bird.) 
For the Children. 


Gently, gently yet, young stranger! 
Light of heart and light of heel; 
Ere the bird perceives its danger 
On it slyly steal. 
Silence! ha! your scheme is failing ; 
No; pursue your pretty prey, 
See, your shadow on the paling 
Startles it away. 


Hush! your step some note is giving ; 
Not a whisper,—not a breath ; 

Watchful be as aught that’s living, 
And be mute as death! 

Glide on ghost-like, still inelining 
Downwards over it: as sure 

As the sun is on us shining, 
’Twill escape the lure. 


Caution! now you're nearer creeping : 
Nearer yet :—how still it seems! 

Sure the winged creature’s sleeping, 
Wrapt in forest-dreams ! 
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Golden sights that bird is seeing, 
Nest of green on mossy bough ; 

Not a thought it hath of fleeing ; 
Yes, you'll catch it now! 


How your eyes begin to twinkle! 
Silence, and you'll scarcely fail ; 
Now stoop down and softly sprinkle 

Salt upon its tail. 

Yes, you have it in your tether, 
Never more to skim the skies ; 
Lodge the salt on this long feather: 

Ha! it flies! it flies! 


Hear it! hark! among the bushes, 
Laughing at your idle lures: 
Boy, the selfsame feeling gushes 
Through my heart and yours ; 
Baffled sportsman, childish mentor, 
How have I been,—hapless fault,— 
Led, like you, my hopes to centre 
In a grain of salt! 


Time, thy feathers turn to arrows ; 
I for salt have used thy sand, 
Wasting it on hopes like sparrows, 
That elude the hand. 
On what captures I’ve been counting, 
Stooping here and creeping there, 
All to see my bright hope mounting 
High into the air! 


Half my life I’ve been pursuing 
Plans too often tried before, 
Rhapsodies that end in ruin,— 
I and thousands more. 
This, young sportsman, be your warning: 
Though you’ve lost some hours to-day, 
Others spend their life’s fair morning 
In no wiser way. 


What hath been my holiest treasure? 
What were ve unto my eyes, 

Love and peace, and hope and pleasure ? 
Birds of Paradise ; 

Spirits that we think to capture, 
By a false and childish scheme ; 

Until tears dissolve our rapture, 
Darkness ends our dream. 


Thus are objects loved the dearest 
Distant as the dazzling star, 

And when we appear the nearest, 
Farthest off we are. 

Vain the earth and earthly treasures ; 
Riches take them wings and fly: 

Set your hearts on heavenly treasures ; 
And your hopes on high. 


oe 


WHAT THE MEEK HEART DID. 


Look out, oh weary heart, look out 


In the wide world, and see 


If there thou findest a laurel wreath, 


Or a great work for thee. 


Then the meek heart looked sadly out, 


On scenes of change and strife, 


And saw no fame-wreath for its brow, 


No great work for its life. 


So little deeds that thronged its path, 


That heart took meekly up ; 
Its meed of suffering humbly drank, 
And drained the bitter cup. 


The quiet life was truly lived— 


To have done more it would ; 
But there is written thus of such, 
She hath done what she could! 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien IvrELLicENce.—Liverpool dates are to the 
17th ult. The European news is notimportant. The 
Zurich Conference had been suspended until Count 
Colleredo should receive fresh instructions from 
Vienna. Little interest appeared to be felt in its 
proceedings. 

Ay official article appeared in the Paris Moniteur of 
the 9th, explaining the reasons which induced the 
Emperor to make peace. It states that, at the time 
of the treaty of Villa Franca, the Emperor of Aus- 
tria promised great concessions to Venetia, requiring 
however, as an indispensable condition, the return 
of the Italian Dukes ; which conditions were accept- 
ed by the French Emperor. After censuring the 
course of those who have since conducted the affairs 
of the Duchies, it declares that the deposed sov- 
ereigns will not be restored by foreign force, but that 
portion of the treaty not being carried out, Austria 
will be freed from all engagements in favor of Vene- 
tia ; and it is doubtful whether even a general Con- 
gress could obtain better conditions for Italy. This 
article produced some uneasiness, as it was under- | 
stood to have come directly from the Emperor, and 
fears were entertained that severity on the part of 
Austria towards Venetia might excite a hopeless in- 
surrection there, and lead to renewed difficulties. 


Iraty.—The King of Sardinia received the Tuscan 
delegation on the 3d ult., and in his reply to their 
address, while thanking them for their expressed | 
wish for annexation to his dominions, said that it | 
could be accomplished only by the negotiations which 
are about to begin on the affairs of Italy. He hoped 
that Europe would practice towards Tuscany that 
work of redressing grievances which had been prac- 
ticed, under less favorable circumstances, towards 
Greece, Belgium, and the Danubian Principalities. He 
had also received deputations from Modena and 
Parma, and promised to exert his influence with the 
great Powers in favor of consolidating the Italian 
nationalities. Military movements continued through- 
out Italy. 

The National Assembly of Parma had unanim.ous- 
ly voted the annexation of Parma to Sardinia. The 
popular vote on the question resulted in an over- 
whelming majority in favor of annexation. The 
National Assembly at Bologna had also adopted a 
resolution expressing a similar wish for their prov- 
ince. Cipriani, the Provisional Governor General 
of Romagna, had been confirmed by the Assembly in 
his authority, with responsible ministers, and charged 
to co-operate in efforts for a more intimate union with 
the other provinces of Central Italy. 


Avustria.—The Vienna Gazette contained an official 
article, promising that great concessions will be made | 
to the Protestants of the provinces. 


Exetanxp.—The Great Eastern started on her trial 
trip on the 7th ult., and reached the mouth of the 
Thames in safety on the following day, having an- 
chored, after proceeding about 20 miles, to await the | 
next high tide. Four powerful steam-tags were em- | 
ployed as towhoats, while both the engines were un- | 
der steam. The huge vessel, it is stated, was proved 
to be under as complete control as an ordinary river 
steamer, the only difficulties to contend with arising | 
from hergreat length and the sharp curves of the 
stream. A partial trial, near the mouth of the 
river, showed her capable of great speed, as with 
less than two-thirds of her steam power, with a 
strong adverse tide, and too high out of water for} 
either the paddles or screw to work to the best ad- 
vantage, she ran 15 miles in 58 minutes. On the} 
9th, however, when off Hastings, a feed-pipe casing 





| copies of the treaty. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


in one of the funnels exploded with terrific foree, 
causing the death of five firemen, wounding others, 
and demolishing many of the state-rooms and part of 
the grand saloon. The guests on board had left the 
latter room, where they had been dining, only a few 
minutes before the explosion. Such was the force of 
the explosion, that the funnel, weighing about eight 
tons, was thrown nearly fifty feet into the air, and 
broken in two, and huge iron girders were rent and 
twisted. The frame of the ship sustained no damage 
from the shock, and the engines were not stopped be- 
fore reaching Portland. The performance of the vessel, 
prior to the accident, was most satisfactory. The 
cost of the repairs was estimated at £5,000, and the 
vessel was expected to start for America on the 
20th inst. Isambard K. Brunel, the designer of the 
ship, who was prevented by sickness from going on 
the trial trip, has since died of paralysis. 

The master builders of London had determired to 
open their yards on the 12th to all workmen who 
would sign the declaration against Trades Unions. 
Several thousand of the men had returned to work on 
these terms. 


Spain.—Madrid journals state that the Emperor of 
Morocco had denounced as traitors the tribes on the 
coast who had committed the outrages on Spaniards, 
and promised to punish them; but the Spanish gov- 
ernment, doubting the fulfilment of the promise, 
continued preparations for an expedition against 
them. 


Cu1va.—The last mail to England brought intelli- 
gence of the renewal of the war with England and 
France. The allied fleets, with the English and 
French ambassadors on board, attempted, on the 


| 25th of 6th month, to enter the Peiho River, to pro- 


ceed to Pekin, for exchanging the ratifications of the 
treaties ; and finding the entrance barred, an effort 
was made to force a passage, when batteries, sup- 
ported by 20,000 men, suddenly opened a destruc- 
tive fire upon them. After a severe action, the allies 
were compelled to withdraw, with the loss of three 
gun-boats and nearly 500 men, killed and wounded, 
among the latter the English admiral. The plenipo- 
tentiaries had returned to Shanghae. The Chinese 
batteries, containing 100 guns, were managed with 
great skill, every shot taking effect, and the English 
asserted that Russian faces were distinctly visible 
among the Chinese. Some days after the battle, ar- 
rangements were made for an interview between the 
American Minister and the Governor General of the 
province, and it was reported that the Emperor had 
instructed his officers to receive the Minister and 
escort him to the capital, to exchange the ratified 
This had already been done 


| with the Russian treaty. 


Japay.—A telegraph was being constructed, at the 


| last accounts, to connect the cities of Jeddo, Nagasaki, 
| Simoda and Hakodadi, and also from Jeddo to the 


Emperor’s summer residence. All the vessels of the 
Imperial fleet were being changed to steam propellers, 


, and one had already gone on a voyage of discovery, 


manned by a native crew and native engineers. 


Sovta America.—Venezuela continues in a state of 
deplorable distraction. Caraccas and Puerto Cabello 
are in possession of government troops, who have 
also recently captured Laguayra from the revolu 
tionists or federalists, though the latter are stated to 
have been successful in several battles. In the 
southern part of the continent, the mediation of the 
American Minister between Buenos Ayres and the 
Argentine Confederation has failed. An application 
by the Argentine President to Paraguay for aid in the 
war had been unsuccessful. 





